INSTINCT,  INTELLIGENCE AND CHARACTER

to regard the whole of Maxwell's theory as a matter of the
solution of certain equations, and to dispense with any
attempt to form for themselves a mental picture of the
physical processes which accompany the phenomena they
are investigating. . . . The physical method has all the
advantages in vividness which arise from the use of concrete
quantities instead of abstract symbols to represent the state
of the electric field." And he devotes considerable time to
the portrayal of Faraday's method of " tubes of force,"
which can readily be imagined in mental pictures, and which
in Faraday's hands served to interpret all the laws of
electrostatics.

Those who are strong in visualizing are not necessarily
weak in other forms of imagery. But they have, it must be
admitted, a trick of using visual imagery to tide them over
difficult links in the chain of memory. Seeing the pictures,
as a poem calls them up, is to me a great help in remembering
the poem, and I find that the deliberate creation of some
picture, even if it be irrelevant and grotesque, often serves
to carry me over at that difficult passage from the end of
one verse to the beginning of the next, where we are all
rather more liable to miss the connection. For example,
I taught myself at school Tennyson's ode to Vergil, which
was given at length in the introduction to one of my school
books.

Roman Vergil, them that singeat.

Dion's lofty temples clothed in firo,
Hion falling, Rome arising,

Wars, and filial faith, and Dido's pyre.

Now how does the second verse commence ? Well, I see
a good deal of imagery during the first verse, including
not only pictures of Ilion aflame, but also a map of the
Mediterranean, focused at Carthage : and at that last line
I see Dido's pyre. It is in a courtyard of a castle, but I
am aware, through the openings of the courtyard, of a wooded
countryside, probably exceedingly unlike that which Dido
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